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THE  DEVIL'S  MOTHER-IN-LAW,  AXD 
OTHER  STORIES  OF  MODERN  SPAIN 

THE  DEVILS  MOTHER-IN-LAW 

Fernan  Caballero 

Well,  sir!     Once  upon  a  time  there  live 
a  place  called  Villagaiianes  a  woman  who  was 
uglier  than  the  Sergeant  of  Utrera,  who  v. 
ugly  that  his  face  cracked  in  two;  more  dried 
up  than  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  yellower  tha: 
plague  itself.    She  had,  besides,  such  a  bar. 
per  that  Job  himself  could  not  have   end 
her.     She   was   nicknamed'  "Aunt   Holofer 
and  the  moment  she  put  her  head  out  «:: 
door,  all  the  boys  ran  away.     Aunt  Holo: 
was  as  neat  as  a  pin  and  as  industrious  : 
ant,  but  her  daughter  Pamfila  was  so  lazy 
an  earthquake  could  not  have  roused  her 
Aunt  Holofernes  scolded  her  from  niornir.  - 
night. 

"It  takes  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  get  you  out  of 
bed.     You  are  as  afraid  of  work  as  you  are  of 
the  pest,  fonder  of  gaping  out  of  the  window 
than   a    she-monkey,    and   more   love-sick 
Cupid  himself." 

Pamfila    got    up,    yawned,    stretched    he 
slipped  behind  her  mother's  back,  and  wen 
the  street  door.    Aunt  Holofernes  began  to  - 
and  with  her  usual  activity,  accompanying 
sound  of  her  broom  with  some  such  monologue 
as  this:  * 

'In  my  time,  girls  had  to  work  like  mu 
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a,  swish,  swish  went  the  broom.  "They 
were  kept  as  close  as  nuns";  swish,  swish. 
"Nowadays  they  are  a  pack  of  fools";  swish, 
swish.  "They  think  of  nothing  but  beaux"; 
swish,  swish. 

Just  then  she  caught  sight  of  her  daughter 
making  signs  to  a  lad  outside,  and  the  broom- 
dance  ended  in  a  good  drubbing  over  Pamfila's 
shoulders,  which  had  the  miraculous  effect  of 
making  her  run.  Then  Aunt  Holofernes  went, 
broom  in  hand,  to  the  door,  but  hardly  had 
she  shown  herself  when  her  face  had  its  usual 
effect,  and  the  lover  vanished  as  quickly  as  if 
he  had  had  wings  on  his  feet. 

"You  worthless,  love-sick  girl!"  cried  the 
mother;  "I'd  like  to  break  every  bone  in  your 
body." 

"What  for?  Who  do  you  think  would  marry 
me  then?" 

"Marry  you!  you  fool!  Nobody  shall  marry 
you  as  long  as  I  live!" 

"But  didn't  you  get  married,  sefiora,  and  my 
grandmother  and  my  great-grandmother?" 

"More's  the  pity!  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  don't  intend  that  you  shall  marry,  nor  my 
granddaughter,  nor  my  great-granddaughter. 
Do  you  hear  that?" 

In  such  sweet  communion  of  spirit  did  the 
mother  and  daughter  spend  their  lives,  with 
this  result,  that  the  mother  scolded  harder 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  daughter  grew  more 
and  more  sentimental. 

One  day,  when  Aunt  Holofernes  was  making 
lye  out  of  wood-ashes,  she  called  Pamfila  to 
help  her  lift  the  heavy  caldron  from  the  fire. 
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The  daughter  heard  her  with  one  ear,  but 

the  other  was  listening  to  a  well-known  voice 

singing  in  the  street: 

"Pd  like  to  make  love  to  you. 
But  your  mother  won't  let  me; 
The  old  devil,  confound  her, 
Must  meddle  in  everything." 

Finding  the  viewr   out   of   the   window    : 
attractive  than  the   lye   kettle,   Pamfila  leaned 
on  the  sill.    By-and-by,  seeing  that  her  dau- 
was  not  coming  and  that  time  was  flying,  Aunt 
Holofernes    lifted    the    caldron    alone,    to    pour 
the  lye  over  the  clothes,  and  as  the  old  woman 
was  little  and  not  over  strong,  she  let  it  spill 
over  on  her  foot.     Hearing  her  mother's 
Pamfila   ran  to  her   assistance. 

"You  wicked  good-for-nothing,  love-sick  girl," 
cried  Aunt  Holofernes,  in  a  towering  rage; 
"thinking  of  nothing  but  getting  married.  I 
wish  to  God  you'd  marry  the  devil!" 

Some  time  after  this  a  most  unexceptionable 
lover  presented  himself.  He  was  young,  good- 
looking,  well-behaved,  and  with  well-filled  pock- 
ets. Even  Aunt  Holofernes  could  find  nothing 
to  object  to  in  him.  Pamfila  was  half  wild 
with  delight,  so  preparations  were  made  for 
the  wTedding.  Everything  was  going  on  smooth- 
ly, when,  all  at  once  people  began  to  talk 
against  the  stranger,  though  he  was  very  polite, 
well-bred,  and  clever.  He  talked  wTell  and  sang 
better,  and  pressed  affectionately  the  horny 
palms  of  the  peasant  farmers  between  his 
white,  jeweled  hands.    But  all  his  politeness  did 
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overcome   their   prejudices;    they   had   too 
b  common  sense,  and  their  heads  were  as 
I  as  their  hands. 
ramba,"  said  Uncle  Bias,  "his  ugly-faced 
-iip  takes  it  upon  himself  to  call  me  Sefior 
as  if  he  were  doing  me  a  great  honor. 
do  you  think  of  that?" 
"Well,  look  at  me!"  said  Uncle  Gil;   "didn't 
e  me  his  hand  as  if  we  had  been  brought 
up  like  brothers?     Doesn't  he  pretend  to  think 
city-bred  man,  when  I  have  never  been 
outside  our  parish,  and  never  want  to  go?" 

As  for  Aunt  Holofernes,  the  more  she  looked 
at  her  son-in-law  the  more  she  distrusted  him. 
-med  to  her  that  she  could  detect  certain 
cious   protuberances   under   that  innocent- 
looking  red  hair,  and  she  recollected  with  un- 
easiness the  curse  which  she  had  pronounced 
upon  her   daughter  the   memorable   day   when 
she   demonstrated,   conclusively,    how   much   it 
to  scald  oneself  with  boiling  lye. 
At  last  the  wedding-day  arrived.    Aunt  Holo- 
fernes had  made  tarts  and  reflections,  the  first 
sweet,   the   latter  bitter,   a   great   dish   of   olla 
podrkla  for  the  wedding-dinner,  and  a  deep-laid 
scheme  for  supper;    had   prepared  a  barrel   of 
generous  wine,  and  a  plan  of  conduct  not  quite 
so  much  so. 

When  the  bridal  pair  were  about  to  retire 
to  their  apartment,  Aunt  Holofernes  called  her 
-:hter  and  said  to  her: 
"When  you  go  into  your  room  shut  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  stop  up  every  hole  and 
crack  except  the  keyhole.  Then  take  a  branch 
of  blessed  olive,  and  begin  to  beat  your  hus- 
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band.    Keep  on  till  I  call  to  you  to  stop.     This 
never   omitted   at   weddings;    and 
hat  the  woman  is  to  rule  in  her  own 
ment,  and  serves  to  sanction  and  establish 
ule." 
Pamfila,  obedient  to  her  mother  for  on 
life;  did  just  as  the  wily  old  woman  told 
:  do. 

soon  as  the  bridegroom   caught   sight  of 

1  olive  branch  in  his  wife's  hand  he 

i   to   run   away       But    finding   the    doors 

all  shut,  and  every  crack  stopped 

g  no  other  way  of  escape  but  the 

Lole,  he  slipped  into  it  as  if  it  had  been  a 

for,   as   you   must   already   have 

~ed,    what    Aunt    Holof ernes,  had    expected 

be  the  case.     This  spruce-looking 

youth,  so   red   and  white,  and  so   soft-spoken, 

no   less   a   person  than  the   devil   himself. 

taking  advantage  of  the  power  Aunt  Holo- 

en  him  by  her  cur  ed  to 

treat  himself  to  all  the  pleasures  of  a  wedding- 

:  this  gentleman,  though  he  is  said  to  be 

olf  had  met  a  mother-in-law  who  was  his 

h,    and   Aunt   Holof ernes    is   not   the   only 

I  her  kind.     So   hardly  had   his  lordship 

rd  the  keyhole  when  he  found  himself  in  a 

hieh  his  mother-in-law  was  hold- 

-ady  to  receive  him  as  he  came  through.    He 

oner  in  than  the  old  woman  sealed 

ottle  up.     Her  son-in-law  begged  her  hum- 

:  give  him  his  liber  he  devil  could 

ipose  on  Aunt  Holof  err.  she  started 

the  bottle  and  its  contents,  and  when  she 
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came  to  a  mountain,  she  climbed  and  climbed 
till  she  reached  the  very  top,  and  then  she  put 
down  the  bottle  and  hurried  off,  shaking  her 
fist  at  her  son-in-law  by  way  of  farewell. 

And  their  his  highness  stayed  for  ten  years. 
And  such  a  ten  years,  gentlemen!  The  world 
was  like  a  great  pool  of  oil.  Every  man  minded 
his  own  business  and  did  not  meddle  with 
what  did  not  concern  him.  Nobody  coveted  his 
neighbor's  wife  nor  anything  that  was  his 
neighbor's.  Robbery  became  a  word  without  a 
meaning.  Weapons  lay  idle,  and  were  con- 
sumed with  rust;  gunpowder  was  used  only 
in  fireworks.  The  prisons  were  emptied,  and 
in  fact  in  this  golden  decade  there  was  only 
one  deplorable  event — the  lawyers  all  died  of 
starvation. 

But  alas!  such  happiness  could  not  last  for- 
ever, and  this  is  how  it  came  to  an  end.  A 
soldier  named  Briones  obtained  leave  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  his  native  village,  Villangafianes. 
He  took  the  road  which  led  by  the  mountain 
on  wThose  summit  reposed  Aunt  Holofernes' 
son-in-law,  cursing  all  mothers-in-law,  past, 
present,  and  future,  vowing  that  when  he  got 
out  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  whole  nest  of 
vipers   by   simply  abolishing   marriage. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
Briones  did  not  choose  to  follow  the  road  wiiich 
turned  off  to  one  side,  but  kept  straight  ahead, 
telling  the  muleteers  who  were  with  him  that 
if  the  mountain  would  not  get  out  of  his  way, 
he  should  walk  right  over  it,  if  it  were  so  high 
that  it  touched  the  floor  of  the  heavens. 

When  he  reached  the  top  he  was  surprised 
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to  find  the  bottle,  which  stood  there  like  a 
wart  on  the  nose  of  the  mountain.  He  picked 
i*  up,  held  it  to  the  light  and  seeing  the  devil, 
whom  time,  imprisonment,  fasting,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  had  withered  away  till  he 
looked  like  a  dried  plum,  he  cried  out: 

"What  little  mis-begotten  imp  is  this?" 

"I  am  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  devil," 
answered  the  prisoner  hastily,  with  the  utmost 
humility  and  politeness.  "The  wicked  plot  of  a 
treacherous  mother-in-law  (just  let  me  get  my 
hands'  on  her  once)  has  kept  me  imprisoned 
here  for  ten  years.  Let  me  out,  gallant  warrior, 
and  I  will  grant  you  any  favor  you  may  ask  of 
me." 

"I  want  my  discharge,"  answered  Briones, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"You  shall  have  it;  but  take  out  the  stopper 
quick,  for  it  is  a  horrible  shame  in  these  re- 
bellious times  to  keep  the  chief  of  rebels  shut 
up  in  prison." 

Briones  loosened  the  cork,  and  there  rushed 
out  of  the  bottle  such  a  smell  of  brimstone  that 
it  choked  him.  He  sneezed  and  hastened  to 
drive  in  the  cork  again.  He  gave  it  such  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  open  hand  that  it  hit  the 
prisoner,  who  howled  with  rage  and  pain. 

"What  are  you  doing,  you  wretch?"  cried 
he;  "you  are  more  wicked  and  treacherous  than 
my  mother-in-law." 

"I'm  going  to  add  another  condition  to  our 
bargain.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  service  I  am 
going  to  render  you  is  worth  it." 

"And  what  is  your  condition?"  asked  the 
devil. 
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"I  want  four  dollars  a  day  as  long  as  I  I 
you   won't  get  out  unless   you  agree  to  these 
terms/' 

"By  Satan,  by  Beelzebub,  by  Lucifer,"  cried 
the  devil,  "I  have  no  money  to  give  you,  you 
avaricious  wretch!" 

"Oh,"  answered  Briones,  "that  is  a  pretty  an- 
swer for  a  gentleman  like  you  to  make.  If  you 
don't  keep  your  part  ot  the  bargain,  I  shall  not 
keep  mine." 

"Since  you  don't  believe  me,  let  me  out  and 
I  will  help  you  to  get  some  money,  as  I  have 
helped  many  a  one  before.  That  is  all  I  can 
do  for  you;  hurry  up  and  let  me  out." 

"Wait  a  bit!"  answered  the  soldier,  "there  is 
no  great  hurry.  The  world  is  getting  along 
very  well  without  you.  I'll  hold  you  by  :he 
tail  till  you  keep  your  promise  to  me." 

"Don't  you  trust  me,  you  insolent  dog?"  cn'ed 
the  devil. 

"No,"  answered  Briones. 

"What    you    require    of    me    is    beneath 
dignity,"    answered    the    devil,    with    as    much 
arrogance  as  a  dried  plum  can  assume. 

"All  right!"  said  the  soldier,  "then  I'll  go 
away  and  leave  you." 

"Good-by!"    said    the   devil,   but   seeing 
Briones  was  going  away,  the  prisoner  began  to 
jump  about  in  the  bottle,  calling  to  the  soldier, 

"Come  back,  come  back,  my  dear  friend; 
come,  you  good  kind  fellow,  let  me  out,  and 
hold  me  by  the  tail  or  by  the  nose,  just  as  you 
please,  oh,  valiant  warrior,"  and  muttered  to 
himself:  "I'll  be  revenged  on  you  yet.  If  I  can't 
manage    to    give    you    Aunt    Holofernes    1 
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mother-in-law,  I'll  make  you  burn  your  face  at 
the  same  fire,  if  I  have  any  power  left." 

When  Briones  heard  the  devil  begging  so 
hard,  he  came  and  uncorked  the  bottle.  Aunt 
Holofernes'  son-in-law  crept  out  like  a  chicken 
out  of  the  shell,  first  his  head,  then  his  body, 
and  last  of  all  his  tail,  which  Briones  seized,  in 
spite  of  the  devil's  efforts  to  get  away.  The 
ex-prisoner,  who  felt  quite  cramped  and  be- 
numbed, stretched  his  arms  and  legs,  and  then 
they  started  off  for  the  royal  palace,  the  devil 
running  along  in  front  and  the  soldier  follow- 
ing, holding  the  tail  fast  in  his  hand.  When 
they  reached  the  palace,  the  devil  was  about  to 
skip  away,  but  Briones  held  on  to  his  tail  and 
said: 

"Now  that  I  come  to  think  it  over,  sefior, 
four  dollars  a  day  is  a  miserable  pittance,  un- 
worthy of  you,  of  me,  and  of  the  service  I  have 
done  you.  You  must  be  a  little  more  generous. 
Do  something  which  will  be  a  credit  to  you  in 
this  world,  where  (excuse  my  plain  speaking) 
you  do  not  enjoy  a  very  savory  reputation." 

The  devil  agreed  to  his  terms,  as  he  needs 
must,  and  said: 

"I  am  going  to  slip  down  the  throat  of  the 
princess,  whom  the  king,  her  father,  loves  to 
distraction,  and  I  shall  cause  her  such  pain 
that  no  doctor  can  cure  her.  Then  you  must 
present  yourself,  offering  to  effect  a  cure  for 
a  pension  of  as  many  dollars  a  day  as  you 
may  want,  and  I  will  come  out.  So  our  ac- 
counts will  be  settled." 

Everything  occurred  as  he  had  planned  it. 
The  princess  took  to  her  bed,  convulsed  with 
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pain,  and  the  king  was  in  agonies  of  anxiety 
about  her.  Briones  presented  himself  with  all 
the  effrontery  of  a  man  who  knows  that  the 
devil  is  helping  him.  The  king  accepted  his 
service  on  one  condition,  which  was,  that  if  he 
did  not  cure  the  princess  in  three  days,  as  he 
positively  promised  to  do,  the  presumptuous 
doctor  should  be  hanged. 

Briones,  certain  of  success,  agreed  to  these 
terms,  but  unfortunately  the  devil  heard  the 
agreement  and  jumped  with  joy  when  he  saw 
a  chance  to  revenge  himself  on  the  soldier.  The 
devil's  jump  gave  the  princess  so  much  pain 
that  she  screamed  for  the  doctor.  The  next 
day  the  same  scene  occurred,  and  Briones  saw 
that  the  devil  intended  to  let  him  hang.  But 
the  soldier  kept  his  wits  about  him,  and  the 
third  day  when  the  pretended  physician  arrived, 
they  were  busy  erecting  a  gallows  in  front  of 
the  palace  door.  When  he  entered  the  princess' 
apartment,  her  sufferings  were  redoubled,  and 
she  cried  out  to  her  attendants  to  take  way  the 
imposter. 

"My  resources  are  not  exhausted,"  said 
Briones,  gravely.  "I  beg  your  royal  highness 
to  have  patience  a  moment." 

Then  he  went  out  and  gave  his  orders,  in 
the  princess'  name,  that  all  the  bells  in  the 
city  should  be  rung.  When  he  returned  to  the 
royal  chamber,  the  devil,  who  had  a  mortal  / 
hatred  of  bells,  and  who  is,  besides,  very  in- 
quisitive, asked  Briones: 

"What  saint  are  they  ringing  the  bells  for?" 

"I    sent    for   your   mother-in-law,"    answered 
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Briones;    "they  are   ringing   in   honor   of  her 
arrival." 

The  devil  no  sooner  heard  that  his  mother- 
in-law  had  come,  than  he  slipped  out  and  ran 
away  so  fast  that  a  ray  of  sunlight  could  not 
overtake  him,  and  left  Briones,  proud  as  a 
turkey-cock,  and  rejoicing  in  his  good  fortune. 


I 

FRIENDS  TO  THE  POOR 

Eusebio  Blasco 

Well  known  and  greatly  respected  in  Madrid 
society  was  a  certain  marchioness,  whose  name 
we  do  not  give,  but  to  whom  the  newspapers 
referred  as  "the  distinguished,"  "the  illustri- 
ous, "  "the  pious,"  or  "the  beautiful."  For  the 
upper  ten,  as  well  as  the  sportive  chulos,  have 
their  soubriquets,  and  if  the  Madrid  women 
of  the  poorer  class  are  designated  as  "the  sign- 
board," "the  tight  topknot,"  or  "the  mournful," 
not  less  readily  do  the  journalists  apply  the 
epithets  '"elegant,"  "charitable,"  or  "virtuous," 
to  dames  of  high  degree.  Our  marchioness 
"received"  and  in  this  was  superior  to  any  of 
our  first-rate  espadas  (bull-fighters),  who,  by 
confession  of  their  intimates,  do  know  how  "to 
receive." 

Every  Friday  evening  the  marchioness  en- 
tertained a  half  dozen  friends,  for  whom  she 
not  only  provided  abundant  refreshment,  but 
also  dishes  with  outlandish  names,  on  a  bill  of 
fare  in  French,  because,  if  not  set  down  in 
French,  what  one  eats  is  beneath  one's  notice. 
After  eating,  the  guests  of  the  marchioness 
played  omber,  or  talked  literature,  politics,  or 
religion. 

Devoting  her  life  to  the  poor,  the  marchioness 
organized  charity  balls,  benevolent  clubs,  aDd 
fairs  of  a  similar  character;  and,  indeed,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  she  was  an  exceedingly 
estimable  person.     Each  successive  Friday  had 
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its  own  set  of  guests;  so  that  the  marchioness 
alternated  her  relations  with  society  over  the 
supper  table;  but  at  every  repast  her  chaplain 
never  failed  to  be  present — a  model  cure,  an- 
gelic in  disposition,  neither  a  Carlist  nor  a 
Liberal,  and  no  more  ambitious  than  radical. 
An  honorable  priest,  a  sincere  shepherd  of 
was  he,  and  likewise  a  very  strong  hand  at 
omber. 

Although  the  marchioness  had  numerov- 
mestics,  the  servant  nearest  and  dearest  to  iter 
was  her  faithful,  wideawake  Manuel,  whom  all 
the  friends  of  the  household  liked  and  tr< 
as  one  of  the  family.     To  each  and  every 
of  them  he   talked   as   though  they  wTere 
panions;  while  many  a  favor  had  he  done  them. 
Very  worthy,  in  sooth,  was  he,  and  Don  Esteban 
(for  such  was  the  chaplain's  name)   even 
so  far  as  to  dub  him  a  saint. 

And  now  on  the  particular  Friday  evei 
wTherewith  we  are  concerned  matters  proo 
in  the  following  manner: 

Barring  Don   Esteban,   first   came   Antoflito, 
and  to  say  this  means  everything;  for  the  : 
name,  Antoiiito,  represents  a  biography. 

But  who  is  Antoiiito? 

Antoflito  is  a  very  lively  and  very  elej 
youth,  with  no  profession,  no  business,  and  no 
income,  and  out  of  whom  his  parents  have  net 
succeeded  in  making  anything,  but  whom  every- 
body courts  and  praises,  because  everybody 
likes  him. 

Today  he  dines  in  one  house,  tomorrow  In 
another;  plays  and  sings  snatches  of  songs  at 
the  piano,"  cuts  a  figure  at  La  Pefia,  belongs 
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i  j  a  club  in  the  suburbs,  dances  very  well,  rides 
a  bicycle,  thrums  the  guitar,  kills  bullocks  (in 
the  ring),  gets  drunk  once  in  a  while,  fights 
if  need  be,  applies  nicknames  that  stick,  tells 
jokes,  is  a  crack  marksman,  and  sleeps  away 
his  day.  Yet  every  drawing-room  opens  its 
doors  to  him,  because  he  belongs  to  good  family. 

Next  came  Vizconde  de  Tal.  The  viscount  is 
a  bachelor,  retired  diplomat,  member  of  all  the 
Catholic  clubs,  subscriber  to  all  the  "smart" 
lectures,  a  monkish  literatus — that  is  to  say, 
the  author  of  verses  to  Saint  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  and  to  the  blessed  Maria  Ana  de  Jesus; 
the  author  also  of  a  life  of  Santo  Domingo  de  la 
Calzada,  patron  saint  of  Calahorra,  as  well  as 
of  the  glories  of  the  Inquisition — works 
crowned  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  keeps 
him  in  pickle,  so  to  speak,  for  the  next  vacant 
seat.  He  is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  with- 
out a  copper. 

Third  on  the  list  we  find  Don  Fidel  Her- 
mosilla,  a  retired  treasury  clerk  and  a  man  of 
order,  who  injured  his  prospects  by  falling  in 
love  with  somebody  beneath  him,  but  ahead  of 
him  in  spending  his  salary — a  very  respect- 
able-looking man,  with  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
and  a  cross  embroidered  on  his  dress  coat, 
which  fits  him  very  neatly.  He  is  said  to  get 
his  living  now  from  omber;  but  some  people 
do  not  believe  it. 

Finally   came   Conde   del   An,    a    very  lively 
young  fellow,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Lottery    . 
Office,  who,  having  married  a  countess,  got  to 
be  called  a  count — a  title  that  he  has  retained, 
permitting  folks  to  speak  of  him  just  as  if  he 

\ 
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belonged  to  the  Tamanes,  Albas,  or  Medina 
Left   a   widower  at   twenty-five,   he   sper. 
wife's  fortune  right  merrily,  and  has  now  i 
ly  reached  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  although 
he  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the  fact, 
his  tailor  has  undertaken  to  make  him  appear 
to  be  wealthy.    His  good  humor  and  his  smart 
speeches  make  him  popular  in  fashionab 
rather   in   general,   society.      He    enlivens 
ner-table   talk   with   tales   from   real   life 
people  stand  in  awe  of  his  sharp  tongue.     He 
and  Antonito  were  at  that  time  the  delig 
the  marchioness's  Friday  receptions,  when 
chanced  to  meet  there.     Manuel,  the  old 
vant,  would  sometimes   peep  through  the 
ing-room  curtains  to  listen  to  them;  while 
Don  Esteban   would  consent  to  ignore   ce 
expressions,  for  the  sake  of  good   things 
went  along  with  them. 

It   was   eight   o'clock   when   our   six   £ri< 
seated  themselves  at  table.    Their  converse 
embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  each  guest  \ 
with  his  neighbor  in  readiness  of  speech. 
tonito  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  lates 
fight,  and  argued  over  the  competency  o1 
Minister  of  War  with  Don  Fidel.    The  viscount 
announced  the  lecture  that  he  purposed  giving* 
on  Changes  of  Linen  During  the  Reign  o: 
stantine.  as  well  as  his  forthcoming  book,  The 
History  of  the  Iconoclasts  of  la  Mancha.  and, 
between   turbot  sauce  cdpre  and  aspic  <h 
gras  (which  he  ate  with  elegant  voracity),  ex- 
piated  upon   Origen  and   Tertullian  and   . 
and  the  Xestorians,  not  to  mention  the  Council 
of  Nice  and  the  barbarities  of  the  Albigen- 
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Don  Esteban  was  enchanted,  while  the  count 
talked  politics,  comparing  Don  Francisco  Silvela 
to  the  ancient  heretics,  Piy  Margall  to  Simon 
Magus,  and  Don  Carlos  to  Antichrist.  In  fact, 
he  found  his  little  word  for  everything.  They 
all  ate  heartily  and  then  begged  Antoiiito  to 
strike  up  some  gay  dances  between  the  coffee 
and  omber. 

As  the  marchioness  received  only  men  at 
her  house,  she  allowed  a  certain  freedom  that 
caused  the  evening  to  pass  very  pleasantly. 
And  just  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  as  the  chap- 
lain was  referring  in  highly  eulogistic  terms 
to  the  charity  festival  organized  by  her  the 
previous  week,  the  lady  herself  observed: 

"Apropos,  I  must  request  a  favor  of  you 
gentlemen." 

All  present  hastened  to  give  their  consent, 
be  the  petition  what  it  might. 

"You  are  well  aware,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  marchioness,  "that  I  am  not  at  all  in  the 
habit  of  annoying  my  friends  with  direct  ap- 
peals for  aid  in  my  charities.  I  prefer  ask- 
ing them  to  take  a  fauteuil  at  the  theater,  a 
ticket  for  a  raffle,  or  a  box  at  a  concert;  but 
this  evening,  before  you  take  your  leave,  I 
shall  place  you  all  under  contribution." 

Very  slightly  did  each  one  wince;  yet  wince 
each  one  did,  albeit  for  an  instant  only. 

"Agreed !"  "Is  that  all!"  "Whatsoever  your 
highness  wishes!"  "Always  doing  good!"  were 
some  of  the  exclamations  that  followed.  But 
the  marchioness  had  not  said  her  last  word. 

"It  concerns  an  unfortunate,"  she  went  on, 
"who  has  applied  to  me  for  help,  and  I  rely 
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upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  assist  me.  On  two  cr 
three  Fridays,  with  the  aid  of  all  my  friends, 
I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  wretched  creature 
very  happy."  % 

"The  Sefiora  Marquesa  already  knows,"  em- 
phasized the  cur6,  "that  every  copper  I  win  at 
omber  goes  to  the  poor." 

"Though  there  are  no  poor  in  Madrid,"  inter- 
rupted Antoriito.  "If  your  reverence  wishes  to 
talk  crooked,  you  had  better  practice  it  on  my 
landlord,  who  can  lie  faster  than  he  can  speak," 

"Come,  come!     Coffee  is  served,  gentlemen." 

Don  Fidel  thereupon  offering  his  arm  to  the 
marchioness,  the  company  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  coffee  was  awaiting 
them. 

According  to  her  custom,  the  marchioness 
left  her  guests  to  themselves  for  a  half  hour, 
in  order  to  let  them  smoke  and  chat  withoot 
restraint.  And  during  that  half  hour  two  other 
friends  arrived — Commandant  Soles,  who  in- 
formed the  company  that  his  last  peseta  had 
been  won  from  him  at  the  Casino,  and  b< 
not  to  have  the  matter  mentioned  to  their 
hostess,  lest  she  should  haul  him  over  the 
coals;  and  a  poor  young  man,  named  Ambrosio, 
who  was  a  protege  of  the  excellent  marchioness, 
and  owned  nothing  save  the  short  coat  on  his 
back  and  the  carnation  in  his  buttonhole. 
Briefly  explained,  the  foul  fiend,  who  delights 
in  getting  things  in  a  tangle,  on  that  particular 
night  so  contrived  matters  that  everybody 
should  be  asked  for  money,  when  nobody  had 
any,  although  none  was  willing  to  acknow; 
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fact,  because  it  seemed  an  unseemly  thing 
to  do  in  a  house  where  one  is  invited  to  eat. 

Antonito,  puffing  at  a  cigar  and  drumming 
on  the  piano,  made  a  wry  face  to  attract  the. 
it's  attention.     Then,  bearing  hard  on  the 
pedal,  so   as  to  prevent   the   others   from 
ping  what  he  said,  he  inquired: 
''Have  you  any  money  with  you?" 
"How  should  I?     I  have  just  enough  for  the 
and  a  thank  you." 

the  cure  is  sure  to  get  that,  you  are  cer- 
well   off!      Moreover,  you   know   we  all 
have  to  contribute  to  ,a  poor  fund  before  our 
•rture." 
"Yes,  I  know,  and  therefore  ask  you  the  same 
ion    in    my   turn:    'Have   you   any  money 
.  you?'" 
"I  should  rather  say  not!" 
"Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 
The    commandant    just    th^n    drawing    near. 
;>unt  said  to  him:   "Listen,  Soles,  just  be- 
.eave-taking  you  will  be  requested  to  con- 
:e  to  a  poor  fund." 

If  that's  the  case,  I'm  off!" 
'Haven't  you  any  money  about  you?     None 

ever?" 
"No,  not  a  centime!    Haven't  I  told  you  that 
just    lost    fifteen    hundred    pesetas?      So 
business  have  I  to  be  here?" 
"Frankly,"  observed  Antonito,  as  he  nonchal- 
played    the   romance   from   La    Favorita, 
-  is  a  nice  hole  we've  all  tumbled  into!" 
re    only    one    of    us    without    money,    it 
:n't  look  so  bad;   but  for  all  of  us  to  be 
the  same  plight  is  a  disgrace!" 
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"As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  threatened  'bleed- 
ing,' "  muttered  the  count,  "my  digestion  be- 
came affected,  and  those  artichokes  lie  like  a 
dead  weight  on  my  stomach." 

"Don't  join  the  game.     Let  us  be  off." 

"Gentlemen!"  cried  the  chaplain,  already 
seated  and  shuffling  the  cards,  "to  your 
places!" 

Don  Fidel  was  likewise  seated  and,  leaning 
toward  the  cure,  said  in  a  whisper:  "Don 
Esteban,  lend  me  four  duros  until  tomorrow." 

"Ah,  I'm  so  sorry,"  replied  the  good  father; 
"I  haven't  a  bit  of  money  about  me.  When  I'm 
unlucky  at  omber  I  ask  the  marchioness  for 
money  and  reimburse  her  the  next  day." 

"But  I  have  only  just  so  much  on  my  person, 
as  I  made  a  payment  on  the  way  hither;  and 
if  I  should  lose  at  play,  could  not  contribute 
anything  to  the  marchioness's  poor  fund." 

"How  could  you  lose,  Don  Fidel?     Why. 
know   more   about   omber   than  the   man 
invented  it." 

"Yet  just  suppose  I  were  to  lose.     I  am  not 
a    man    who    permits    all    the    world    to   know 
his   business.      Come,    I'm    going    to    take    my 
leave.     I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  :: 
ring  such  a  risk." 

"God  will  provide.  God  will  provide!"  re- 
turned the  cure.  "Ho,  there!  diamonds,  hearts, 
spades,  clubs!     The  viscount  must  deal!" 

The  viscount  was  having  his  own  thoughts. 
He  kept  aloof  and  begged  favors  of  nobody, 
striding  up  and  down  the  apartment,  between 
the  door  and  the  window,  like  a  caged  lion; 
while    his    ears    were    redder-  than    when    he 
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penned  his   Ode  to   Saint   Simeon  Stylites  the 

Less,  which  won  a  prize  from  the  municipality 

of  Cadrete,  province  of  Saragossa.     He  had  not 

brought  any  money  for  omber  because  that  was 

the  thirty-first  of  the  month,  and  the  viscount 

was  won't  religiously  to  pay  his  debts  on  that 

and  'remained    without   a    copper    in   his 

pocket;    while   no    one   knew   whether   he  was 

or  rich.    How  was  he  going  to  inform  the 

marchioness   that   he  had   not  a   cuarto   about 

He  talked  to  himself,  and,  as  he  walked 

to  a<nd  fro,  mumbling,  the  good  care  said: 

'Come,    come!      Drop    those   verses,   and   I'll 

a  coda  to  them  of  my  own!" 
"Wait   a   moment,"   he  answered,  in   a  very 
oice,  as  though,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  luminous 
idea  had  struck  him;   and,  walking  off,  he  re- 
mained   absent    about    ten    minutes,    returning 
with  the  countenance  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
thoroughly  at  ease,  and,  sitting  down  again,  he 
i   to  shuffle  the  cards. 
"Ah!"  cried  Antonito,  striking  up  the  march 
from  Le  Prophete  with  a  grand  crash  and  clan- 
gor.    "Now  I  have  it!     A  rare  idea!     Now   I 
have  it!" 

"What  is  it,  what  is  it?"  eagerly  questioned 
the  commandant  and  the  count. 

"Manuel!     Manuel  will  give  us  the  money!" 
"Manuel?     The   servant?"    queried   the   com- 
mandant. 

"You  are  right,"  chimed  in  the  count.     "The 

family   servant,   he   who   is   so   fond   of  us 

Why,    he   lent   me   last   month   ten   duros, 

h  I  had  lost  at  omber.     Not  having  suffi- 

with  me  to  make  things  square,  I  stole 
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out  rDftly  and  told  him  what  a  strait  I  wa3  in. 
He  came  to  my  rescue,  and  two  days  afterwrards 
I  handed  him  back  the  money  with  a  bonus/' 

"I  do  not  borrow^  money  from  servants,"  re- 
plied the  commandant. 

I  right!  It  is  not  the  same  with  you  as 
with  us.  He  knew  us  when  wre  were  children, 
and  was  a  confidant  in  all  our  scrapes.  I  wrill 
ask  for  both,"  said  Antofiito.  "Go,  my  dear 
count,  and  have  your  little  game  at  omber." 

"I'll  do  so,  now  that  we've  arranged  affairs." 

Whereupon  the  count  seated  himself  at  the 
table,  and  the  commandant  did  likewise,  to 
make  a  fourth  hand  at  the  game,  counting  upon 
the  other  twro  to  make  all  settlements;  while 
Antonito  gracefully  made  his  exit  to  seek  and 
confer  with  old  Manuel  in  the  antechamber. 
From  afar  he  descried  Ambrosio  already  in 
confidential  converse  with  the  aged  servitor. 

Poor  Ambrosio  had  overheard  the  remarks 
of  the  others  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  feel 
exceedingly  squeamish;  and,  as  he  did  not  pos- 
sess a  coin  to  bless  himself  with,  he  thought 
the  best  plan  was  to  borrow  from  the  old  man, 
to  whom  he  was  just  at  that  moment  saying: 

"Manuel,  lend  me  a  couple  of  duros,  payable 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  I'm  awfully  hard  up, 
and  cannot  speak  to  the  marchioness  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  only  yesterday  she  paid  what  I 
owred  at  my  lodgings." 

And  Manuel's  response  was:  "Wait,  seiiorito, 
until  I  see  whether  I  have  enough  about  me; 
for  I've  just  handed  the  Senor  Yizconde  four 
duros,  as  he  lost  his  portemonnaie  in  the  Calle 
Salve.    Yes,  here  it  is,  and  now  don't  wTaste  it." 
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Ambrosio  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Antonito,  coming  very  close,  slapped  Manuel 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder: 

"Manuel,  dear,  kind  Manuel,  my  good  little 
old  boy,  who  is  it  that  thinks  a  great  deal  of 
you?  And  how  do  you  manage  always  tc  be 
so  good  and  so  even-tempered?" 

"Sefiorito  Antonito  is  always  so  funny:*' 

"Ah,  but  if  you  don't  help  Sefiorito  Antonito 
out  of  the  scrape  he  is  in,  he  is  going  this 
verv  night  to  blow  his  brains  out  at  the  via- 
duct!" 

"Lord  Jesus!   do  not  offend  God!     Wh 
the  matter?" 

And  thereupon,  in  whispered,  hurried  accents, 
Antonito  made  a  speech  full  of  falsehoods  and 
tremendous  phrases,  the  purport  whereof  was 
simply  that  Manuel  must  give  him  twenty 
before  midnight. 

"Twenty  duros!  Sefior  Dios!"  ejaculated 
Manuel,  who  hailed  from  Navarre,  "I  was  ex- 
pecting something  of  this  kind.  Why.  what 
ails  you  all?  And,  look  you,  Sefiorito  Antonito, 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  have  but  twenty  duros  in 
my  trunk.  And  if  you  knew,  if  you  only  knew 
— but  you  do  not  wish  to  know!  Welladay! 
I'll  go  fetch  them  to  you.  But  when  will  you, 
dear   kind   sefiorito,   give   them   back   to   me?" 

"Oh,  tomorrow  or  the  next  day!  Run  and 
get  them.     Are  they  in  one  note  or  separate?" 

"They  are  separate.  But  what  difference  does 
that  make?" 

"Never  mind!  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.     Go!" 
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i  away  went  the  good  old  man  to  get  the 
money;  and  when  he  presently  brought  it, 
Antonito  kissed  his  bald  pate  before  returning 
in  triumph  to  the  drawing-room,  to  which  the 
marchioness  had  also  gone  back,  and  now  asked 
him  to  play  some  Flemish  dances  whilst  the 
others  continued  their  game. 

er  was  omber  played  with  greater  zest 
and  animation.  The  chaplain  showed  himself 
at  his  very  best,  and  nearly  drove  his  fellow 
players  to  desperation;  for  he  won  every  game. 
He  took  from  them  right  and  left,  laughing 
with  all  his  might  as  he  stripped  them  of  every 
to.  The  commandant  rose  to  his  feet,  furi- 
ous, and  muttered  to  the  count: 

his  is  unendurable.  I  really  believe  the 
old  chap  isn't  playing  straight!" 

The  viscount  slipped  out  quietly,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  being  petitioned  in  charity's 
name.     Ambrosio  did  not  play. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  servants  brought  tea, 
and  whilst  the  marchioness  was  preparing  the 
cups.  Antonito  stealthily  handed  the  command- 
ant four  duros,  the  count  four,  and  four  more 
to  Don  Fidel,  each  of  whom  had  whispered  to 
him  in  turn:  "I  haven't  a  real  in  my  pocket: 
Don  Esteban  has  skinned  me  completely!" 

At  midnight  the  curt  observed  that  it  was 
growing  late.  Whereupon  the  marchioness 
said:  "Now,  then,  my  dear  friends,  having  al- 
ready announced  that  I  should  trouble  you  to- 
night with  a  petition,  I  shall  add  that  it  re- 
lates to  a  great  misfortune.  A  little  alms,  for 
the  love  of  God!" 

Aid.  then,  as  though  it  had  been  the   most 
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natural  thing  in  the  world,  each  guest  handed 
her  his  four  duros — that  is,  all  excepting  An- 
tonito,  who  gave  eight,  and  Ambrosio,  who  gave 
two.  Then  with  a  thousand  amiable  expres- 
sions, they  prepared  to   depart. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  their  hostess,  'until 
I  summon  Manuel  and  bid  him  take  this  money 
tomorrow  to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended.   Manuel,  come  here!" 

"Senora  Marquesa." 

"You  have  told  me  of  an  unfortunate  who. 
by  reason  of  a  merchant's  failure,  has  lc?t  all 
his  savings,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes,  senora." 

"You  have  also  told  me  that  the  unhappy 
man  does  not  wish  me  to  be  the  one  to  rescue 
him  from  suicide,  because  I  have  already  done 
so  much  for  him,  but  desires  rather  to  have  me 
beg  my  friends  for  assistance,  who  are  all 
friends  to  the  poor.     Is  not  this  the  truth?" 

"Yes,   senora." 

"Well,  then,  you  may  tell  him  that  these 
good  friends  of  mine  have  all  responded  to  the 
voice  of  charity,  and  I  now  hand  you  the 
twenty-six  duros  that  they  wish  you  to  convey 
t#  him.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  ruined 
man;  but  perhaps  these  gentlemen  would  like 
to  know  whom  they  are  helping.  Can  you  not 
i;ive  me  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  per- 

Slowly,  with  all  humility,  Manuel  answered. 

"Senora,  the  unfortunate  person  is  I  my- 

The  guests  of  the  marchioness  hastily  took 
their  leave,  each  one  fleeing  in  his  own  par- 
ticular direction  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  laughing 
to  himself  over  the  occurrence. 
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Manuel  was  discharged  the  following  day. 

''How  shameful!"  exclaimed  the  marchioness. 
"To  oblige  me  to  Deg  for  a  member  of  my  own 
household!  To  have  a  servant  who  has  been  in 
my  family  for  thirty  years  compel  me  to  annoy 
my  friends  in  such  a  manner!" 

Antoiiito  and  the  count  neither  returned 
themselves  nor  sent  the  money  back;  yet  were 
they  urgently  invited  to  sup  with  the  marchion- 
ess. The  viscount  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Pauper- 
ism in  Families.  Only  the  commandant  handed 
Antonito  back  the  twenty  pesetas  on  a  day 
when  he  had  won  ten  thousand  reales  with  a 
single  duro. 

Poor  Manuel  found  no  friends  in  the  hospital 
where  he  took  refuge  save  the  pious  cure,  Don 
Esteban.  who,  recalling  that  famous  night,  re- 
peatedly said  to  him: 

''Why,  man,  don't  you  know  that  nearly  all 
the  money  that  many  persons  give  to  the  poor 
is  only  what  they  themselves  have  taken  from 
them  before?" 
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Emilia  Pardo-Bazan 


Of  all  the  women  busily  engaged  in  la 
ing  soiled  linen  in  the  public  laundry 
Marineda,  their  arms  stiff  with  the  biting  cold 
of  a  March  morning,  Antonia  the  charwoman 
was  the  most  bowed  down,  the  most  disheart- 
ened, the  one  who  wrung  the  clothes  with  the 
least  energy,  and  rinsed  them  with  the  greatest 
lassitude.  From  time  to  time  she  would  inter- 
rupt her  work  in  order  to  pass  the  back  of  her 
hand  across  her  reddened  eyelids;  and  the 
drops  of  water  and  soapy  bubbles  glistened  like 
so  many  tears  upon  her  withered  cheeks. 

Antonia's  companions  at  the  tubs  eyed  her 
compassionately,  and  every  now  and  again,  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  gossip  and  of 
quarrels,  a  brief  dialogue  wTould  ensue  in  low- 
ered tones,  interrupted  by  exclamations  of^ 
astonishment,  indignation,  and  pity.  The  en-^ 
tire  laundry  knew,  down  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails, the  poor  washerwoman's  misfortr. 
which  furnished  occasion  for  unending  com- 
ment. No  one  was  unaware  that,  after  her 
marriage  a  few  years  ago  with  a  young  butcher, 
she  had  kept  house  together  with  her  mother 
and  husband  in  one  of  the  suburbs  outside 
the  town  wall,  and  that  the  family  lived  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  thanks  to  Antonia's 
steady  industry,  and  to  the  frugal  savings  of 
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the  older  woman  in  her  former  capacity  of 
huckster,  second-hand  dealer,  and  money-lender. 

Still  less  had  anyone  forgotten  the  tragic 
evening  when  the  old  woman  was  found  assas- 
sinated, with  nothing  but  splinters  left  of  the 
lid  of  the  chest  in  which  she  kept  her  money 
and  a  few  earrings  and  trinkets  of  gold;  still 
less,  the  horror  that  spread  through  the  neigh- 
borhood at  the  news  that  the  thief  and  assassin 
was  none  other  than  Antonia's  husband,  as  she 
herself  declared,  adding  that  for  some  time  past 
the  guilty  man  had  been  tormented  with  a  de- 
sire for  his  mother-in-law's  money,  with  which 
he  wished  to  set  up  a  butcher's  shop  of  his  own. 
The  accused,  to  be  sure,  attempted  to  establish 
an  alibi,  relying  on  the  testimony  of  two  or 
three  boon  companions,  and  so  far  confused 
the  facts,  that,  instead  of  going  to  the  gallows, 
he  got  off  with  twenty  years  in  prison. 

Public  opinion  was  less  indulgent  than  the 
law;  in  addition  to  the  wife's  testimony,  there 
was  one  overwhelming  piece  of  evidence,  name- 
ly, the  wound  itself  which  had  caused  the  old 
woman's  death,  an  accurate,  clean-cut  wound, 
delivered  from  above  downward,  like  the  stroke 
used  in  slaughtering  hogs,  evidently  with  a 
broad,  keen  blade,  like  that  of  a  meat  knife. 
Among  the  people,  there  was  no  question  but 
that  the  culprit  should  have  paid  for  his  deed 
upon  the  scaffold.  And  Antonia's  destiny  be- 
gan to  evoke  a  holy  horror  when  the  rumor 
was  circulated  that  her  husband  had  sicorn  to 
get  even  with  her,  on  the  day  of  his  release, 
for  having  testified  against  him.  The  poor 
woman  was  expecting  soon  to  have  a  child;  yet 
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none  the  less,  he  left  her  with  the  assurance 
that,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  back,  she  m 
count  herself  among  the   dead. 

When  Antonia's  son  was  born,  she  was  un- 
able to  nurse  him,  because  of  her  enfeebled  and 
wasted  condition,  and  the  frequent  attacl 
prostration  from  which  she  had  suffered  since 
the  commission  of  the  crime.  And  since  the 
state  of  her  purse  did  not  permit  her  to  pay 
for  a  nurse,  the  women  of  the  neighborhood 
who  had  nursing  children  took  turns  in  caring 
for  the  poor  little  thing,  which  grew  up  sicRly, 
suffering  the  consequences  of  all  its  mot: 
anguish.  Before  she  had  fully  got  back  her 
strength,  Antonia  was  hard  at  work  again,  and 
although  her  cheeks  continually  showed  that 
bluish  pallor  which  is  characteristic  of  a  weak 
heart,  she  recovered  her  silent  activity  and  her 
placid  manner. 

Twenty  years  of  prison!  In  twenty  years, 
she  told  herself,  either  he  might  die,  or  she 
might  die,  and  from  now  until  then  was,  in 
any  case,  a  long  time.  The  idea  of  a  natural 
death  did  not  disturb  her;  but  the  mere  thought 
of  her  husband's  return  filled  her  with  horror. 
In  vain  her  sympathetic  neighbors  tried  to  con- 
sole her,  suggesting  the  possibility  that  the 
guilty  wretch  might  repent  and  mend  his  v 
or,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  "think  better 
of  it";  but  Antonia  would  only  shake  her  hand, 
murmuring  gloomily: 

"What,  he?  Think  better  of  it?  Not  unless 
God  Himself  came  down  from  Heaven  to  tear 
his  dog's  heart  out  of  him  and  give  him  an- 
other!" 
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And  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  criminal,  a 
shudder  wculd  run  throughout  Antonia's  body. 

After  all,  twenty  years  contain  a  good  many 
days,  and  time  alleviates  even  the  cruelest  pain. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Antonia  as  though  all 
that  had  ^happened  was  a  dream,  or  that 
wide  gates  of  the  prison,  having  once  closed 
upon  the  condemned  man.  would  never  again 
m;  and  that  the  law,  which  in  the  end  had 
inflicted  punishment  for  the  first  crime,  would 
have  the  power  to  prevent  a  second.  The  law! 
that  moral  entity,  of  which  Antonia  formed  a 
mysterious  and  confused  conception,  was  beyond 
doubt  a  terrible'  force,  yet  one  that  offered  pro- 
tection; a  hand  of  iron  that  would  sustain  her 
upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  Accordingly 
added  to  her  illimitable  fears  a  sort  of  indefin- 
able confidence,  founded  chiefly  upon  the  time 
that  had  already  elapsed  and  that  which  re- 
mained before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence. 

jinge,  indeed,  is  the  conception  of  human 
events!  Certainly  it  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  king,  when,  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
eral-in-chief  and  with  his  breast  covered  over 
with  decorations,  he  gave  his  hand  to  a  prin- 
cess before  the  altar,  that  this  solemn  act  would 
cost  pangs  beyond  number  to  a  poor  washer- 
woman in  the  capital  of  a  distant  province. 
When  Antonia  learned  that  her  husband  had 
been  one  of  the  convicts  singled  out  for  royal 
clemency,  she  spoke  not  a  word;  and  the  neigh- 
bors found  her  seated  on  the  sill  of  her  door- 
with  her  fingers  interlocked  and  her  hea  i 
drooping  forward  on  her  breast;  while  the  boy. 
raising  his  sad  face,  with  its  stamp  of  chronic 
invalidism,  kept  moaning: 
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"Mother,  mother,  warm  me  some  soup,  for 
God's  sake,   for   I   am   starving!" 

The  kind-hearted  and  chattering  chorus  of 
neighbors  swooped  down  upon  Antonia;  some 
busied  themselves  in  preparing  the  child's  din- 
ner; others  tried  as  best  they  could  to  instil 
courage  into  the  mother.  She  was  very  foolish 
to  distress  herself  like  this!  Holy  Virgin!  It 
wasn't  as  though  the  brute  had  nothing  to  do 
but  just  walk  in  and  kill  her!  There  was  a 
government,  God  be  thanked,  and  the  law 
courts,  and  the  police;  she  could  appeal  to  the 
authorities,  to  the  mayor 

"The  mayor's  no  good!"  she  answered,  with 
a  gloomy  look,  in  a  hopeless  tone. 

"Or  to  the  governor,  or  the  regent,  or  the 
chief  of  the  city  council;  you  ought  to  go  to 
a  lawyer  and  find  out  what  the  law  says." 

One  kind-hearted  girl,  married  to  a  police- 
man, offered  to  send  for  her  husband,  "to  give 
the  scoundrel  a  good  scare";  another,  a 
swarthy,  dauntless  sort  of  woman,  insisted  on 
coming  every  night  to  sleep  at  the  charwoman's 
house;  in  short,  so  many  and  so  varied  were 
the  signs  of  interest  shown  by  her  neighbors 
that  Antonia  made  up  her  mind  to  take  a  bold 
step,  and  without  waiting  for  her  counselors 
to  adjourn,  decided  to  consult  a  lawyer  and 
find  out  what  he  advised. 

When  Antonia  returned  from  the  consulta- 
tion, paler  even  than  usual,  from  every  base- 
ment and  ground  floor  disheveled  women 
emerged  to  hear  the  news,  and  exclamations  of 
horror  arose.  Instead  of  protecting  her,  the 
law    required    the    daughter    of    the    murdered 
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woman  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
assassin,  as  his  wi 

'What  laws,  divine  Lord  of  Heaven!  That's 
how  the  brigands  who  make  them  carry  them 
out!"  clamored  the  indignant  chorus.  "And  is 
there  no  help  for  it,  my  dear,  no  help  at  all?  " 

'He  says  that  I  could  leave  him  after  I 
what   they    call    a    divorce." 

"And   what   is   a   divorce,   my   dear?" 

"It's  a  lawsuit  that  takes  a  long  time." 

All  the  women  let  their  arms  fall  hopelessly. 
Lawsuits  never  came  to  an  end.  or  if  they  did 
it  was  all  the  worse,  because  they  were  always 
decided  against  the  innocent  and  the  poor. 

"And   to   get   it,"   continued   the   char  woman. 
:ould  have  to  prove  that  my  husband 
ill-treated  me." 

m  Lord  of  mercy!  Hadn't  the  beast  killed  her 
own  mother?  And  if  that  wasn't  ill  treatment. 
then  what  was?  And  didn't  the  very  cats  in 
the  street  know  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
her  too? 

"But  since  no  one  heard  him. — The  lawyer 
says  the  proof  has  to  be  very  clear." 

Something  akin  to  a  riot  ensued.  Some  of 
the  women  insisted  that  they  would  certainly 
send  a  petition  to  the  king  himself,  asking  to 
have  the  pardon  revoked;  and  they  took  turns 
at  spending  the  night  at  the  charwoman's  house. 
so  that  the  poor  thing  could  get  a  chan 
sleep.  Fortunately,  it  was  only  three  days  later 
that  the  news  arrived  that  the  pardon 
only  a  partial  remission  of  the  sentence,  and 
that  the  as  ill  had  some  years  to  drag 

his  chains  behind  prison  bars.     The  night  after 
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Antonia  had  learned  this  was  the  first  that 
she  did  not  suddenly  start  up  in  bed,  with  her 
eyes  immeasurably  wide  open,  and  scream  for 
help. 

After  this  first  alarm,  more  than  a  year 
passed,  and  the  charwoman  recovered  her  tran- 
quillity and  was  able  to  devote  herself  to  her 
humble  labors.  One  day  the  butler  in  one  of 
the  houses  where  she  worked  thought  that  he 
was  doing  a  kindness  to  the  poor,  white-faced 
thing  who  had  a  husband  in  prison,  by  telling 
her  that  there  was  soon  to  be  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  that  this  would  undoubtedly  mean 
some  more  pardons. 

The  charwoman  was  in  the  midst  of  scrub- 
bing the  floor,  but  on  hearing  this  announce- 
ment she  dropped  her  scrubbing-brush  and, 
shaking  down  her  skirt,  which  had  been  gath- 
ered up  around  her  waist,  she  left  the  house, 
moving  like  an  automaton,  as  cold  and  silent 
as  a  statue.  To  all  inquiries  from  her  various 
employers,  she  replied  that  she  was  ill;  al- 
though, in  reality,  she  was  merely  suffering 
from  a  sort  of  general  prostration,  an  inability 
to  raise  her  arms  to  any  work  whatever.  On 
the  day  of  the  royal  birth,  she  counted  the 
number  of  salutes,  whose  reverberations 
seemed  to  jar  through  to  the  center  of  her 
train;  and  when  someone  told  her  tha,t  the 
royal  child  was  a  girl,  she  began  to  take  heart 
at  the  thought  that  a  male  child  would  have 
been  the  occasion  of  a  larger  number  of  par- 
dons. 

Besides,  why  should  one  of  the  pardons  be 
for  her  husband?     They  had  already  remitted 
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part  of  his  sentence  once,  and  his  crime 
been  a  shocking  one.    To  kill  a  defer: 
woman,  just   for   the   sake  of  a  few  wre: 

5  of  gold!     The  terrible  scene  once  more 
unrolled  itself  before  he  How  did 

dare  to  pardon  the  beast  who  had  inflicted 
fearful  knife-thrust?  Antonia  remembered 
the  lips  of  the  wound  were  livid,  and 

:ough  she  could   still  see  the   coag:: 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  bed. 

She    locked    herself    into    her    house,    and 
led  the  hours  seated  in  a  low  chair  before 
the  hearth.     Bah!     If  they  were  bound  to  kill 
might  as  well  come  and  dc 
Nothing  but  the  plaintive  voice  of  the  little 
boy  aroused  her  from  her  self-absorption. 
"Mother,  I  am  hungry!     Mother,  who   : 
the  door?     Who  is  coming?" 

But  at  last,  on  a  beautiful,   sunny  mor: 
she    roused    herself    and,    taking    a    bundle    of 
soiled  clothing,  made  her  way  towards  the  pub- 
ashing  place.     To  the  many  affect: 
inquiries  she  answered  only  in  slow  mono 

and  her  ed  in  unseeing  absorp- 

tion on  the  soapy  water  that  now  and  a 
splashed  :n  her  face. 

Who  was  it  that  brought  to  the  laundr; 
unlooked-for  news?     It   happened  ju 
tonia  was   gathering  up  her  washing  and 
paring  to  start  for  home.     Did  someone  in 

meaning  to  be  kind,  or  was  it  one  of 
those  mysterious  rumors,  of  unknown  origin, 
which  on  the  eve  of  momentous  happenings, 
whether  personal  or  public,  palpitate  and  i 
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per  through  the  air?  The  actual  facts  are  that 
poor  Antonia,  upon  hearing  it,  raised  her  hand 
instinctively  to  her  heart  and  fell  backward 
upon  the  wet  flooring  of  the  laundry. 

"But  is  he  really  dead?"  demanded  the  early 
comers  of  the  more  recent  arrivals. 

"Indeed  he  is!"  • 

"I  heard  it  in  the  market-place." 

"I  heard  it  in  the  shop/' 

"Well,  and  who  told  you?" 

"Me?    Oh,  I  heard  it  from  my  husband." 

"And  who  told  your  husband?" 

"The  captain's  mate." 

"Who  told  the  mate?" 

"His  foster-father." 

At  this  point  the  matter  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently authenticated,  and  no  one  sought  to 
verify  it  further,  but  assumed  that  the  news 
was  valid  and  beyond  question.  The  culprit 
dead,  on  the  eve  of  pardon,  and  before  complet- 
ing the  term  of  his  sentence!  Antonia,  the 
charwoman,  raised  her  head,  and  for  the  first 
time  her  cheeks  tooks  on  the  color  of  health, 
and  the  fountain  of  her  tears  was  opened.  She 
wept  to  her  heart's  content,  and  of  all  who 
saw  her,  there  was  not  one  that  blamed  her. 
It  was  she  who  had  received  her  release,  and 
her  gladness  was  justified.  The  tears  chased 
each  other  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and 
as  they  flowed  her  heart  expanded;  because, 
from  the  day  of  the  murder  she  had  been  under 
a  weight  too  heavy  for  relief  in  tears.  Now 
once  more  she  could  breathe  freely,  released 
from  her  nightmare  fear.  The  hand  of  Provi- 
dence had  so  plainly  intervened  that  it  never 
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even  occurred  to  the  poor  charwoman  that  the 
news  might  be  false. 

That  evening,  Antonia  returned  home  later 
than  usual,  because  she  stopped  at  the  primary 
school  for  her  boy,  and  bought  him  some  spice 
cakes  and  other  dainties  that  he  had  long  been 
wanting;  and  the  two  wandered  from  street  to 
street,  lingering  before  the  shop  windows.  She 
forgot  the  dinner  hour,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  drinking  in  the  air,  and  feeling  herself 
alive,  and  little  by  little  taking  possession  of 
herself. 

So  great  was  Antonia's  self-absorption  that 
she  did  not  notice  that  her  outer  door  was 
unlatched.  Still  holding  the  child  by  the  hand, 
she  entered  the  narrow  quarters  that  served 
as  parlor,  kitchen  and  dining-room  all  in  one, 
then  recoiled  in  amazement  at  seeing  that  the 
candle  was  lighted.  A  huge,  dark  bulk  raised 
itself  from  the  table,  and  the  scream  which 
rose  to  the  charwoman's  lips  was  strangled  ii 
her  throat. 

It  was  he.  Antonia,  motionless,  riveted  to 
the  ground,  stared  unseeingly  at  him,  although 
the  sinister  image  was  mirrored  in  her  dilated 
pupils.  Her  rigid  body  was  for  the  moment 
paralyzed;  her  icy  hands  relaxed  their  hold 
upon  the  boy,  who  clung  in  terror  to  her  skirts. 
The  husband  spoke: 

"You  were  not  counting  on  me  today!"  he 
murmured  in  a  hoarse  but  tranquil  tone;  and 
at  the  sound  of  that  voice,  in  which  Antonia 
fancied  that  she  could  hear  the  echo  of  male- 
dictions and  threats  of  death,  the  poor  woman, 
waking  from  her  daze,  came  to  life,  emitted 
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one  shrill  wail,  .and  snatching  her  boy  up  in 
her  arms,  started  to  run  to  the  door.  The  man 
intercepted  her. 

"Come,  come!  Where  are  you  off  to,  my 
lady?"  he  asked  her,  with  harsh  irony.  "Rous- 
ing the  neighborhood  at  this  time  of  night? 
Stay  home  and  stop  your  noise!" 

The  last  words  were  spoken  without  any 
accompanying  gesture  of  intimidation,  but  in  a 
tone  that  froze  Antonia's  blood.  Her  first 
stupefaction  had  by  this  time  given  place  to 
fever,  the  2ucid  fever  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation.  A  sudden  thought  flashed 
through  her  mind:  she  would  appeal  to  him 
through  the  child.  The  father  had  never  seen 
him,  but  after  all  he  was  his  father.  Catching 
the  boy  up,  she  carried  him  over  to  the  light. 

"Is  that  the  kid?"  murmured  the  convict, 
and  taking  up  the  candle  he  held  it  close  to 
the  boy's  face.  The  latter,  dazzled,  blinked  his 
eyes  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if 
trying  to  hide  from  this  unknown  father  whose 
name  he  had  never  heard  pronounced  except- 
ing with  universal  fear  and  condemnation.  He 
shrank  back  against  his  mother,  and  she  at 
the  same  time  nervously  held  him  close,  while 
her  face  grew  whiter  than  wax. 

"What  an  ugly  kid!"  muttered  the  father, 
setting  the  candle  down  again.  "He  looks  as  if 
the  witches  had  sucked  him  dry." 

Antonia,  still  holding  the  boy,  leaned  against 
the  wall,  half  fainting.  The  room  seemed  to  be 
circling  around  her,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
tiny  flecks  of  blue  light. 

"Look   here,   isn't  there   anything   to   eat   in 
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•the  house?"  demanded  her  husband.  Antonia 
set  the  boy  on  the  floor  in  a  corner,  where  he 
sat,  crying  from  fear  and  stifling  his  sobs,  while 
she  proceeded  to  hurry  about  the  room,  setting 
the  table  with  trembling  hands;  she  brought 
out  some  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  re- 
moved the  pot  of  codfish  from  the  fire,  making 
herself  a  willing  slave  in  the  hope  of  placating 
the  enemy.  The  convict  took  his  seat  and  pro- 
ceeded to  eat  voraciously,  helping  himself  to 
repeated  draughts  of  wine.  She  '  remained 
standing,  staring  in  fascination  at  the  hard, 
parchment-like-  face,  with  close-clipped  hair, 
and  the  unmistakable  prison  pallor.  He  filled 
his  glass  again  and  reached  it  towards  her. 

"No,  I  don't  want  it,"  stammered  Antonia, 
for  the  wine,  where  the  candlelight  fell  upon 
it,  seemed  to  her  imagination  like  a  pool  of 
blood. 

He  drank  it  himself,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  and  replenished  his  plate  with  the 
codfish,  which  he  consumed,  greedily,  feeding 
himself  with  his  fingers  and  devouring  huge 
slices  of  bread.  His  wife  watched  him  as  he 
ate,  and  a  faint  hope  began  to  dawn  in  her 
heart.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  meal, 
he  might  go  out  without  killing  her;  in  that 
case,  she  would  lock  and  bar  the  door,  and  if 
he  tried  to  come  back  to  kill  her,  it  would 
•  the  neighbors  and  they  would  hear  her 
screams.  Only  it  was  quite  likely  that  she 
would  find  it  impossible  to  scream!  She 
hawked  repeatedly  in  order  to  clear  her  voice. 
Her  husband,  having  eaten  his  fill,  drew  a 
ugar  from  his  pocket,  pinched  off  the  tip  with 
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his  finger  nail,  and  tranquilly  lighted  it  with 
the  candle. 

"Here,  where  are  you  going?"  he  called,  see- 
ing that  his  wife  made  a  furtive  movement 
towards  the  door.  "Let's  enjoy  ourselves  in 
peace." 

"I  must  put  the  boy  to  bed,"  she  answered, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  the  adjoining  room,  carrying  the 
child  in  her  arms.  She  felt  sure  that  the  mur- 
derer would  not  dare  to  enter  there.  How  could 
he  have  the  dreadful  courage  to  do  so?  It  was 
the  room  where  the  crime  was  committed,  her 
mother's  room;  the  room  that  she  had  shared 
before  her  marriage.  The  poverty  that  fol- 
lowed the  old  woman's  death  had  forced  An- 
tonia  to  sell  her  own  bed  and  use  that  of  the 
deceased.  Believing  herself  in  security,  she 
proceeded  to  undress  the  child,  who  now  ven- 
tured to  sob  aloud,  and  with  his  face  buried 
on  her  breast.  All  at  once  the  door  opened 
and  the  ex-convict  came  in. 

Antonia  saw  him  cast  a  side  glance  around 
the  room;  then  he  proceeded  tranquilly  to 
remove  his  shoes,  to  undress,  and  finally 
stretch  himself  in  the  murdered  woman's  bed. 
The  charwoman  felt  that  she  must  be  dream- 
ing; if  her  husband  had  drawn  a  knife,  he 
would  have  frightened  her  less  than  by  this 
horrible  show  of  tranquillity.  He  meanwhile 
stretched  and  turned  between  the  sheets,  sigh- 
ing with  the  contentment  of  a  weary  man  who 
has  obtained  the  luxury  of  a  soft,  clean  bed. 

"And  you?"  he   exclaimed,  turning  towards 
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nia,  "what  are   you   sitting   there   for,   as 
as  a  post?     Aren't  you  coming  to  bed?" 
"No,   I — I   am   not   sleepy,"    she   temporized, 
with  her  teeth  chattering. 

"What  if  you  aren't  sleepy?    Are  you  going 
to  sit  up  all  night?" 

'"No. — no, — there  isn't  room.    You  go  to  sleep. 

?et  on  here,  some  way  or  other." 
He  uttered  two  or  three  coarse  words. 
'Are  you  afraid  of  me,  do  you  hate  me,  or 
on    earth    is    the    trouble?      We'll    see 
ther   you   aren't   coming    to   bed!      If  you 
don't — " 

He  sat  up,  reached  out  his  hands,  and  pre- 
1  to  spring  from  the  bed  to  the  floor.    But 
Antonia,  with  the  fatalistic  docility  of  a  slave, 
had  already  begun  to  undress.     Her  hurrying 
:s  broke  the  strings,  violently  tore  off  the 
hooks   and   eyes,  ripped  her   skirts   and  petti- 
coats.    In  one  corner  of  the  room  could  still 
eard  the  smothered  sobbing  of  the  boy. 
It  was  the  boy  who  summoned  the  neighbors 
lollowing  morning  by  his  desperate  cries, 
found  Antonia  still  in  bed,  stretched  out 
lead.     A  doctor,  summoned  in  haste,  de- 
clared that  she  was  still  alive,  and  bled  her,  but 
he  could  not  draw  from  her  one  drop  of  blood. 
She  passed  away  at  noon,  by  a  natural  death, 
nere  was  no   mark  of  violence  upon  her. 
The  boy  insisted  that  the  man  who  had  passed 
;ght  there  had  called  her  several  times  to 
p.  and  seeing  that  she  didn't  answer,  had 
away,  running  like  a  madman. 
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Simon  Campallano  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1813.  He  was  the  thirteenth  son, 
and  all  his  brothers  died  one  after  the  other, 
the  last  one  expiring  on  Simon's  thirteenth 
birthday. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion  and 
pondered  on  these  arithmetical  problems  in 
connection  with  his  family,  he  conceived  an 
aversion  toward  the  number  thirteen,  although 
afterward,  with  the  carelessness  of  youth,  he 
succeeded  in  dispelling  that  gloomy  supersti- 
tion from  his  mind. 

His  parents  did  not  leave  him  richly  endowed 
with  worldly  goods.  Therefore  he  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Madrid  and  leave  his 
native  place  forever.  His  education  had  been 
very  commonplace,  but  he  was  quite  prepos- 
sessing, though  not  very  handsome.  However, 
he  knew  enough  to  make  his  way  in  the  world. 
He  was  lively,  frank,  and  enterprising,  and 
endowed  with  that  energetic,  audacious  spirit 
which  is  a  sure  aid  to  success.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  become  a  rich  man,  and  his  glowiog 
imagination  made  him  fancy  that  he  would 
grasp  the  prize  as  soon  as  he  stepped  his  foot 
in  Madrid. 

As  he  had  some  money  he  quickly  made 
friends  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  and 
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menced  a  new  life  which  suited  him  well.  In 
fact,  Madrid  even  seemed  small  compared  to 
his  glowing  aspirations,  but  he  felt  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  lot.  Three  roads  to  fortune  were 
open  before  him:  literature,  politics  and  com- 
merce. 

He  considered  that  it  was  too  late  to  venture 
into  a  literary  calling,  and  that  a  political 
career  suited  him  better.  As  tur  a  commer- 
cial position,  his  naturally  impatient  disposi- 
tion could  not  brook  the  thought  of  commenc- 
ing life  as  a  simple  clerk.  But  after  due  re- 
flection he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  nothing  so  desirable  in  life  as  to  be  rich, 
so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  commercial 
chance. 

All  his  castles  in  the  air,  however,  came 
tumbling  to  the  ground  like  a  lot  of  houses 
built  of  cards.  Notwithstanding,  he  could  not 
believe  that  his  star  of  good  fortune  was 
eclipsed,  though  everything  he  undertook  failed, 
and  fate  really  seemed  to  be  against  him. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  number 
of  the  house  where  he  was  living  was  13,  and 
that  fatal  number  brought J,o  his  mind  all  that 
had  happened  to  him  in  connection  with  it,  so 
he  attributed  all  his  bad  luck  to  the  unlucky 
figures  which  had  so  overshadowed  his  des- 
tiny. Therefore  he  changed  his  residence.  But 
he  bought  a  lottery  ticket  in  which  that  number 
did  not  enter,  as  though  defying  his  enemy 
and  to  try  whether  his  ill-luck  was  really  due 
to  that  cause. 

At  last  the  day  of  the  drawing  arrived,  and 
nervous  and  trembling  with  anxiety,  he  looked 
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at  his  ticket  and  discovered  that  fate  had 
proved  propitious  to  him.  It  was  not  a  very 
large  sum,  yet  it  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
conquered  his  dreaded  antagonist. 

However,  that  did  not  seem  sufficient  proof, 
so  he  bought  another  ticket,  No.  12,  but  this 
time  the  largest  prize  was1  drawn  by  No.  13. 
For  some  time  he  was  completely  prostrated  by 
this  blow,  and  did  not  dare  to  undertake  any 
new  schemes.  At  every  turn  No.  13  appeared 
like  a  ghost  before  him,  defeating  his  hopes 
and  frustrating  his  plans. 

His  friends  noticed  that  he  was  taciturn  and 
morose  and  that  he  often  talked  to  himself. 
But  after  a  while,  with  the  elasticity  of  youth, 
he  finally  recovered  his  spirits.  There  is  al- 
ways some  ray  of  light  which  sheds  its  benefi- 
cent beam  on  the  young,  dissipating  the  fan- 
tastic shadows  which  sometimes  cloud  their 
minds. 

What  had  happened  to  Simon?  He  had  seen 
a  pair  of  black  eyes,  audacious  and  beaming 
with  fun,  capable  of  dispelling  any  sorrow; 
smiling  red  lips,  two  cheeks  like  roses,  and  a 
beautiful  slender  figure,  as  straight  as  a  reed. 
This  beautiful  creature  was  the  personification 
of  joy  and  was  full  of  mirth  and  mischievous 
as  a  sprite.  Simon  could  not  help  noticing 
that  she  gave  him  sweet  glances  and  smiled 
on  him  with  favor.  Therefore  he  began  to 
crow  animated,  like  a  flickering  wick  newly  fed 
with  oil.  He  became  a  new  man  and  more 
hopeful  as  a  new  horizon  opened  to  his  view, 
while  he  said  to  himself: 

"Yes,  Mariana  is  really  a   treasure,  for  s'r.e 
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has  youth,  beauty,  talent,  and  is  good-natured. 
She  belongs  to  a  good  family,  and  she  has  an 
uncle  in  America  who  is  a  millionaire  and  an 
old  bachelor  as  well.  He  will  doubtess  make 
Mariana  his  heiress,  which  will  make  her  as 
sweet  and  toothsome  as  honey  on  rose-leaves." 

Y/hile  he  summed  up  all  her  attractions,  he 
rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  with  the  satisfaction 
of  a  man  who  had  found  the  road  to  fortune. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  winking  one 
eye.  "I  shall  have  a  fine  residence,  a  good 
table,  a  carriage,  everything  that  is  nice,  and — 
an  adorable  wife.  It  will  be  wonderful  good 
luck  for  me,  but  I  shall  live  through  it.  As  I 
am  not  ambitious  I  can  get  on  with  that." 

So  he  began  to  make  eyes  at  Mariana,  which 
pleased  her  so  much  that  she  laughed  whenever 
she  found  herself  alone,  enjoying  the  thought 
that  Simon  was  in  love  with  her.  There  was 
no  obstacle  to  hinder  their  happiness;  but  as 
they  were  expecting  their  uncle  from  America, 
Simon  insisted  that  they  should  await  his  ar- 
rival in  order  to  obtain  his  approval,  and  get 
married  then,  as  the  millionaire  was  virtually 
the  head  of  the  family.  Mariana  laughed  at 
Simon's  earnestness  and  desire  to  please  her 
uncle. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "It  is  very  good  in 
you  to  show  him  such  consideration,  but  he 
will  feel  surprised  at  your  asking  him  for  what 
is  not  his  to  give  away." 

"You  are  beside  yourself,"  replied  Simon, 
"to  think  of  getting  married  without  paying 
any  regard  to  your  uncle;  but  I  do  not  feel  so 
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Well  acquainted   with  him  to   treat  him  with 
such  discourtesy." 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  that  Mariana's  uncle 
was  expected  Simon  went  to  Mariana's  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  entered  he  became  aware  of 
a  great  commotion  in  the  family.  He  felt 
anxious,  but  Mariana's  merry  laugh  reassured 
him,  while  she  exclaimed: 

"We  have  a  letter  from  my  uncle!" 
So  saying,  she  placed  this  document  in  his 
hand: 

uMy  Dear  Sister: — I  hasten  to  write  to  you 
because  bad  news  travels  fast,  and  I  wish  to 
set  your  mind  at  rest.  We  were  shipwrecked 
off  Teneriffe  and  the  sea  has  swallowed  up  our 
vessel  and  all  the  cargo.  We  have  been  saved, 
though  some  of  the  other  passengers  were 
drowned.  All  my  wealth  has  disappeared  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  I  do  not  regret  it  for 
myself  as  much  as  for  your  daugnter,  for  those 
millions  w^ere  intended  for  her  dowry.  But  we 
must  be  resigned.  God  gives  and  He  taketh 
away.  I  know  that  you  will  feel  consoled  for 
this  loss  when  you  know  that  my  life  has  been 
spared.  We  can  live  on  what  property  I  still 
have  left.  All  that  I  care  for  now  is  to  see 
you  once  again. 

"Your  Affectionate  Brother.*' 

Simon  read  the  letter  with  a  trembling  voice,  ■ 
but  when  he  found  that  it  was  dated  the  13th 
of  the  month  he  became  deathly  pale,  and  sank 
into  a  chair,  entirely  overcome. 

Mariana's  laughter  froze  on  her  lips  as  she 
saw  Simon  turn  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 
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That  fatal  number  again  came  forward  to 
injure  him.  It  left  its  dark  fastnesses  at  the 
most  unexpected  moment,  in  order  to  snatch 
from  his  grasp  the  happiness  he  longed  for  in 
the  possession  of  Mariana's  dowry  and  of  her 
hand  as  well.  A  million  which  was  just  about 
to  fall  through  the  chimney,  as  it  were,  melted 
away  like  smoke — lost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Farewell  to  a  fine  establishment,  a  good  table, 
carriages,  and  all  that  made  life  enjoyable.  No. 
13  was  on  hand  to  defeat  his  hopes! 

And  Mariana?  Well,  her  eyes  were  as  bright 
as  ever,  her  cheeks  were  as  'fresh  and  rosy 
with  the  beauty  of  youth;  the  joy  of  her  heart 
was  stamped  on  her  smiling  lips,  and  her  grace- 
ful form  still  bore  itself  proudly,  undaunted  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  She  lost  nothing 
of  her  beauty  on  losing  her  uncle's  millions. 
She  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  laughed  as  mer- 
rily as  though  nothing  had  happened,  while  her 
appetite  continued  to  be  good  and  she  slept  as 
peacefully  as  a  child. 

However,  Simon  thought  that  the  wreck  was 
a  bad  omen,  and  determined  to  renounce  her 
love,  for  they  were  both  poor.  He  might  live 
comfortably  alone,  but  if  they  were  married 
they  would  have  to  endure  a  life  of  privation. 

"She  is  beautiful,  and  can  find  a  man  who 
will  give  her  wealth.  But  I  must  give  her  up, 
though  she  is  so  precious  to  me,"  he  said. 

He  began  to  avoid  her  and  seldom  went  to 
see  her,  but  he  could  find  no  pretext  for  freak- 
ing off  with  her,  because  she  always  received 
him  with  smiles.  Sometimes  she  would  chaff 
him,    calling   him    the    Knight    of    the    Rueful 
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Countenance  and  laughing  merrily  at  his  taci- 
turnity. She  tried  to  cheer  him  up  by  her 
caresses  and  the  perpetual  joyousness  of  her 
spirits,  but  it  was  a  thankless  task,  for  he  re- 
mained unmoved,  as  though  turned  to  stone. 

It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  final  under- 
standing, but  it  was  difficult  to  bring  it  about. 
Any  other  woman  would  have  elicited  one  by 
complaining  of  his  neglect,  and  as  one  word 
brings  on  another,  that  would  have  caused  a 
total  rupture.  However,  Mariana  was  always 
kind  and  affectionate. 

Finally  Simon  determined  to  end  it  all  by 
writing  to  her  and  after  several  attempts  he 
composed  the  following  letter: 

"Mariana: — There  are  some  impenetrable  se- 
crets on  earth.  Everybody  has  a  destiny  of  his 
own.  Mine  is  fatal  to  me.  I  am  pursued  by 
misfortune.  Wherever  I  go,  I  carry  bad  luck 
and  disaster.  Let  us  forget  each  other,  for  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Any  further  explanation 
would  be  useless.  "Your  unfortunate 

"Simon." 

He  sent  off  the  letter,  and  received  this  an- 
swer: 

"I  have  read  your  letter  and  felt  inclined  to 
cry.  Yes,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  But 
afterward  I  reflected  deeply,  for  your  letter 
seemed  like  an  enigma,  and  I  was  resolved  to 
decipher  it.  But  how  stupid!  It  is  evident 
that  we  ought  to  forget  each  other,  for  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  Therefore  I  wiped  away  my 
tears  and  burst  out  laughing.    I  had  read  your 
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mind.  Well,  let  us  forget  each  other.  There 
is  no  need  for  further  explanations.  Very  welL 
Our  love  is  shipwrecked,  like  my  uncle's  treas- 
ures. Let  us  have  patience  to  bear  it  all.  I 
found  out  today  that  he  was  bringing  me  a 
fabulous  amount — the  sum  of  three  millions! 
"Affectionately, 

"Maeiaxa/' 

When  Simon  finished  reading  this  letter  he 
was  beside  himself  with  rage.  He  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  and  while  the  flames  consnmed  it, 
in  the  ashes  he  saw  the  fantastic  shape — 13. 
He  started  back  with  fear,  for  it  seemed  to  dart 
out  in  every  direction,  from  the  wall,  from  the 
carpet,  and  dance  all  over  the  room.  Finally 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  back  crying:  "That 
fatal  number  will  be  the  death  of  me!" 

In  1S33  tae  press  had  not  yet  acquired  great 
power,  and  public  opinion  stumbled  at  ev< 
step  like  a  child  beginning  to  walk.  At  that 
time  family  events  took  place  unchronicled  and 
f  the  daily  journals  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  proclaiming  them  to  the  world.  People  were 
allowed  to  be  born,  get  married,  and  die  unno- 
ticed. 

Thus  it  occurred  that  an  approaching  maT- 
riage  of  a  beautiful  girl  was  kept  quiet,  and  was 
only  known  to  her  immediate  circle  of  friends. 
Yes,  Ernestina  Albamonte  was  going  to  get 
married.  She  was  tall,  fair,  pale,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy countenance;  had  blue  eyes  and  a  sad 
smile;  and  her  brow  was  crowned  with  long 
flaxen  curls,  while  she  was  the  beau-id^al  of 
a  heroine  of  that  romantic  poetic  school,  almost 
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ghostly,  which  like  a  pall  was  just  commencing 
to  darken  the  rich,  untrammeled,  and  exuber- 
ant genius  of  the  Spanish  muse.  In  the  midst 
of  the  great  tumult  produced  by  our  political 
regeneration,  poetry  seemed  only  to  find  its 
inspiration  within  the  tomb.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  first  breath  of  freedom  had  awak- 
ened the  poetic  genius  of  that  day,  making  it 
gloomy  and  dreadful,  so  that  it  sought  for  in- 
spiration in  everything  that  was  gloomy  and 
dull. 

Ernestina  was  the  very  personification  of 
romanticism,  and  perchance  deemed  it  to  be 
duty  to  typify  the  visions  of  that  dreadful 
literature.  Her  languid  air,  her  sweet,  faint 
voice  made  it  appear  as  though  she  only 
deigned  to  walk  on  the  earth,  for  she  belonged 
to  a  higher  sphere. 

However,  she  possessed  all  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  and  everything  to  make  her  life  cheer- 
ful. She  was  an  only  daughter,  and  her  father 
idolized  her. 

She  had  many  suitors.  Some  sought  to  win 
her  love  by  inditing  melancholy  sonnets  to  her, 
wtiile  others  threatened  to  shoot  themselves  or 
>n  themselves  on  account  of  her  cruelty  in 
repulsing  them.  However,  Ernestina  remained 
unmoved.  All  her  suitors  appeared  common- 
place and  prosaic,  and  none  came  up  to  her 
ideal. 

Her  father  was  not  sorry,  for  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  have  her  get  married.  Therefore  he 
was  willing  she  should  continue  to  dream  of 
the  enchanted  prince  who  would  come  some  day 
to  awaken  her  heart.     He  did  not  know  that 
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Ernestina  had  already  found  a  lover,  and 
deemed  that  his  only  mission  in  this  vale  of 
woes  was  to  adore  her. 

He  was  pale,  with  long  hair  and  sad  eyes, 
which  gazed  adoringly  at  her.  They  soon  in- 
terchanged loving  vows  and  letters  full  of 
ardent  protestations  and  loving  promises,  in 
which  love  and  death  were  jumbled  together 
promiscuously.  They  met  secretly,  either  at  her 
latticed  window,  or  in  the  garden  in  the  moon- 
light, or  in  the  deserted  walks  of  some  park, 
under  the  rustling  leaves  and  amid  the  first 
shade  of  night.  Their  passion  even  carried 
them  so  far  as  to  meet  several  afternoons  in 
the  quiet  cemetery.  Ernestina's  equippage 
awaited  outside  while  she  entered  the  grave- 
yard, followed  by  her  duenna,  who  kept  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  amazement  at  her  folly. 
Leaning  against  a  willow-tree,  her  melancholy 
lover  was  waiting  for  her.  Ah,  that  was  the 
very  height  of  romanticism! 

Senor  Albamonte  was  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  troubadour,  or  that  he  had  laid 
siege  to  his  daughter,  but  her  rejected  suitors 
all  vowed  vengeance  on  their  more  fortunate 
rival,  who  was  Simon  Campallano  himself! 

They  all  determined  to  challenge  him  to  fight 
a  duel  with  each  in  turn.  So  they  said  to  him 
one  day:  "We  have  come  to  let  you  choose 
either  to  renounce  Ernestina's  hand  or  to  fight 
with  us  all." 

"All  of  you?"  exclaimed  Simon.  "And  who 
are  you,  pray?" 

"We  are  thirteen."  they  replied. 

"Thirteen    of    you!"    he    cried,    full    of    fear. 
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"Thirteen! — alas!   that  fatal  number  still  pur- 
ine!"   Turning  toward  them  with  resigna- 
tion, he  replied: 

"Very  well;   I  will  fight  with  you — one  and 

That    same    day    the    duel    took    place,    and 

i  was  brought  home  with  his  arm  pierced 

by  a  sword-thrust,  while  he  kept  murmuring  all 

ime:  "Alas!  alas!  thirteen!"    That  was  all 

that    was    lacking   to    render    Ernestina's    love 

more   romantic   and    devoted.      She   seemed   to 

Simon's  wound  in  her  own  arm  while  it 

enhanced  his  value  in  her  heart. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  his  bedside 

minister  to  his  wants  herself,  and  repeat 

her  vows  of  eternal  love,  and  swear  to  end  her 

existence  at  his  side  if  he  were  to  die,  so  that 

their   corpses  might  be  united  in  death.     But 

she  was  obliged  to  observe  the   conventionali- 

)f  a  society  too  commonplace  to  appreciate 

sublimity   of  her   sacrifice;   therefore  she 

had  to  remain  at  home. 

However,  he  was  rapidly  getting  healed.*  so 
she  decided  to  live  for  him,  as  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  her  to  die  for  him,  and  avenge 
herself  on  his  cowardly  enemies  by  marrying 
him  at  once.  Matrimony  did  not  seem  to  her 
to  be  a  romantic  finale.  However,  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it  made  it  somewhat 
more  interesting;  therefore  she  determined  to 
take  this  final  step.  So  she  attired  herself  in 
a  fitting  garb,  arranged  her  tresses  carelessly, 
proceeded  to  her  father's  room. 
"You  are  not  tyrannical,  father,"  said  Ernes- 
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"What  makes  you  say  that?"  he  asked,  g 
]y  astonished.    "You  know  that  your  will  : 
law  since  your  mother  died.    You  are  rich  and 
can  satify  all  your  whims,  and  I  shall  not  op- 
pose   you.      Are    you    dissatisfied    with    your 
dressmaker?    Do  you  want  a  new  dress? 
me,  my  dear." 

"Oh,"  said  she,  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
"prose, .  nothing  but  prose  all  the  time,  which, 
may  satisfy  commonplace  minds,  but  not  me." 

"What  is  the  matter,  then?"  asked  her  father. 

4Uust  fancy  what  it  may  be,"  said  Ernestina, 

"It  is  not  easy,  my  child,  to  imagine  what 
the  whims  of  a  petted  daughter  may  be.  Ah, 
don't  get  angry  if  I  call  them  whims.  What 
else  are  they?" 

Finally  Ernestina  said  with  a  deep  sigh: 

"It  ought  to  be  called  a  strong  passion." 

"Passion!"  repeated  Sefior  Albamonte,  look- 
ing at  her  attentively.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  a  passion?" 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  surprise.     She  could 
not  tmderstand  that  there  could  be  anyone  in 
the  Wond  who  did  not  know  what  a  passion  is. 
But  she  did  not  know  how  to  explain  he 
clearly,  so  she  said: 

"Passion  is  something  which  is  felt  but 
not  be  explained.    It  is  two  minds  in  one;  it  is 
the  very  existence  of  our  souls.    Alas!   to  love 
is  to  die!" 

"Heigh-ho!  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,"  remarked  her  father. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "have  you  never  loved?" 

**Certainly,"  answered  her   father.     "I  1 
your  mother  as  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  we 
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were  very  fond  of  each  other,  but  her  mind  and 
mine  were  never  alike.  We  rarely  agreed,  and 
if  I  said  nay  she  said  yea.  Consequently  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean." 

Ernestina  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  dis- 
dain., for  her  own  father  did  not  understand 
her. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "explain  yourself." 

"I  am  in  love,"  said  she,  resolutely. 

"Are  you  sure  of  it?"  inquired  her  father. 

"Oh  ves!  If  you  take  me  away  from  him  I 
shall    die/' 

Her  father  rubbed  his  forehead  and  pushed 
back  his  smoking-cap,  looking  quite  perplexed. 

"So  you  are  in  love;  does  he  love  you  also?" 

"Madly,"   she   replied. 

"How  long  since,  my  child?" 

"For  a  very  long  time,  a  very  long  time.  Yes, 
we  loved  each  other  before  we  ever  met." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"A  young  man,"  replied  Ernestina. 

"I  presume  that  you  have  not  fallen  in  love 
with  an  old  man.    What  is  his  name?" 

'What  difference  does  it  make?"  exclaimed 
Ernestina.  "We  love  each  other  and  only  death 
can  separate  us.  Shut  me  up  in  a  convent,  take 
me  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  world,  and  I  shall 
still  love  him.  My  soul  will  fly  away  to  seek 
his.  and  the  breeze  will  bring  his  sighs  to  me; 
the  light  of  day  his  glances;  and  I  shall  read 
his  vows  in  the  stars  at  nightfall.  I  shall  never 
a:  to  any  other  man.  You  are  my  father, 
but  you  ought  not  to  prove  a  tyrant." 

\    my    young   lady,"    replied    Senor    Alba- 
e,  "and  there  is  no  need  of  so  many  words 
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.1  me  that  you  want  to  get  married  and 
already  chosen  the  one  you  wish  to  m 
it  would  happen  sooner  or  later.     But 
old  you  shut  yourself  up  in  a  convent 
jurself  alive?    I  have  always  intended 
How  you  to  marry  when  you  chose  to,  but 
must   observe   the   conventionalities   of   so- 
Let  that  happy  mortal  come  forwr  i 
;  jv  your  hand,  and  we  will  then  talk  over 
ubjeet." 

•raise  me  that  you  will  not  refuse  him; 
t   would*  be   his   death-blow   and   I   would 
:ly  follow  him  to  the  grave." 
-II,   I   give   you   my   word   not   to   dc 

father. 
few  days  after  Simon  came  to  the  house. 
the  affair   was   happily  settled,   so    Simon 
:he    house    with    his    head    erect,    feeling 
1  and  happy. 

aor  Albamonte  did  not  appear  to  feel  dis- 
ied,  either,  a3  he  paced  up  and  down  his 
room. 

is  true  that  he  is  not  well  known  and  is 

as  rich  as  Croesus,"  he  reflected,  "but  he 

is   to   be   a   sensible   young  man,   and   may 

a  good  husband.    I  was  x^ot  very  wealthy 

-    I    married,    but    nevertheless    my    poor 

lia,  who  was   very  rich,  fell  in  love  with 

ve   were  married,   and   were   very   happy. 

;ay    dispel   Ernestina's    romantic    notions, 

may  make  her  happy." 

So  the  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on. 

m  on  considered  that  he  had  foiled  No.  13  at 

although  it   had   cost   him  a   duel.     How- 

by    that   he   had   won    Ernestina's    hand. 
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Her  hand  would  be  a  shield  against  fate,  and 
protect  him  from  the  fantastic  power  which 
pursued  him.  Oh  joy!  he  would  be  rich  at  last, 
for  Ernes tina  was  very  wealthy,  while  her 
fortune  was  so  secure  it  would  never  s 
shipwreck. 

Ernestina  desired  a  quiet  wedding,  and  Simon 
agreed  with  her,  for  he  did  not  yet  feel  quite 
sure  of  his  prize.  They  were  married  qu 
and  only  the  priest,  their  witnesses  and  the 
notary  were  present  when  they  signed  the  mar- 
riage contract.  Ernestina  wrote  her  name  with 
a  languid  air,  and  then  heaved  a  sigh;  while 
Simon,  with  a  firm  step,  went  up  to  the  table, 
signed  his  name,  and  then  breathed  freely,  as 
though  now  he  were  sure  of  his  happiness.  As 
they  had  no  Gothic  chapel,  the  marriage 
mony  was  performed  in  the  boudoir,  which 
was  richly  adorned  with  white  satin  draperies. 

Ernestina  was  so  pale  that  she  looked  more 
like  a  corpse  than  a  bride,  though  a  beautiful 
corpse,  it  is  only  fair  to  add. 

After  the  wedding  Sefior  Albamonte  issued 
invitations  for  a  dinner-party  of  twelve  c< 
in  order  to  present  his  son-in-law  to  some  of 
his  friends.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  good  fortune.  When 
Ernestina  entered  the  room  radiant  with  beau- 
ty, they  all  crowded  around  her,  to  praise  her 
loveliness.  Her  father  was  impatient  for  his 
dinner,  so  they  all  filed  into  the  dining-room. 
While  Ernestina  was  eating  her  soup  her  maid 
came  and  whispered  to  her. 

"Oh,   certainly,   let   her   come   in,"   said    the 
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bride  aloud.  Then  turning  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants she  said  "Place  another  cover  here." 

The  maid  went  off,  and  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter  was  heard  in  the  next  room. 

"I  recognize  that  voice,  and  we  are  indeed 
fortunate,"  said  Sefior  Albamonte.  "Joy  itself 
comes  to  surprise  us.  We  had  forgotten  to  in- 
vite her,  and  she  with  a  smile  on  her  lips 
comes  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  our  neglect." 

Ernestina  then  stood  up  and  wTarmly  wel- 
comed Mariana,  who  had  just  entered  the  din- 
ing-room. As  she  kissed  her  Mariana  ex- 
claimed :  $ 

"That  is  not  right.  We  have  been  life-long 
friends,  and  you  have  gotten  married,  and  now 
your  friend  has  to  beg  for  a  place  at  your  table. 
However,  we  have  never  understood  each  other 
thoroughly,  for  your  fancy  is  always  roving, 
while  I  never  go  beyond  my  depth." 

Ernestina  smiled,  while  Mariana  continued: 

"I  hope  that  you  will  be  seated.  I  shall  do 
the  same,  for  I  see  you  have  a  place  ready  for 
me." 

"Yes,  yes,  the  joy  of  Madrid  shall  sit  at  my 
side,"  exclaimed  Sefior  Albamonte.  "We  have 
committed  an  oversight,  but  you  have  kindly 
forgiven  us." 

Mariana  looked  at  Simon.  Her  expression 
changed  a  little  and  she  lowered  her  eyes  while 
she  said: 

"Ernestina,  I  wished  to  surprise  you,  and  as 
you  did  not  invite  me,  I  invited  myself.  I  do 
hope  that  you  will  overlook  it,  though  your 
friends  must  be  astonished  at  my  coolness." 

"How    charming    she    is!"    exclaimed    Alba- 
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monte.     "She  makes  excuses  when  we  are  the 
ones  to  blame." 

Then  the  conversation  became  general,  and 
Mariana's  merry  laugh  resounded  above  all  the 
rest.  Simon' had  not  known  that  she  was  his 
wife's  friend,  and  the  appearance  of  the  million- 
aire's niece  seemd  to  freeze  the  blood  in  his 
veins;  but  he  overcame  his  feelings,  though  he 
avoided  meeting  Mariana's  eye.  Suddenly  Serior 
Albamonte  exclaimed: 

"My  dear  Simon,  I  must  present  you  to  this 
young  lady  as  a  member  of  our  family.  My 
son-in-law,  Mariana."  v 

Simon  trembled  from  head  to  foot;  the  fork 
fell  from  his  hand,  while  he  made  a  deep  bow. 
Mariana  returned  his  salutation,  but  could  not 
repress  a  peal  of  laughter. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  gayly,  until  a 
lady  happened  to  whisper  something  into  her 
neighbor's  ear  very  mysteriously. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Serior  Alba- 
monte. "No  secrets  are  allowable  here,  -  I 
insist  on  knowing  what  it  is  and  having  my 
share  in  the  fun." 

"We  were  only  talking  about  a  supersti: 
notion,"  replied  the  lady. 

"Very   well,   it   comes  just  in  time.     Let 
hear  what  it  is." 

"It  is  all  nonsense,"  exclaimed  the  other  lady. 
"I  am  sure  it  is,  though  there  are  people  who 
believe  in  such  things.  However,  I  don't  think' 
that  they  ought  to  interfere  with  our  appetites 
or  gayety." 

Her  words  only  piqued  their  curiosity  still 
more. 
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"Well,"  she  resumed,  "I  have  counted  the 
guests  and  found  out " 

"What?"  they  all  asked. 

"That  there  are  thirteen  people  at  the  table." 

Her  words  were  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  while  all  expressed  their  different  opin- 
ions on  the  subject.  Soon  after  Ernestina  made 
a  motion,  and  all  left  the  table.  Simon  had 
to  make  a  great  effort  to  leave  his  seat;  his 
body  felt  heavy,  the  lights  danced  before  his 
eyes,  while  a  cold  chill  penetrated  his  veins. 
No.  13  filled  his  mind  with  gloomy  forebodings. 

Time  went  on,  as  it  always  does,  with  the 
careless  indifference  of  one  who  has  seen 
everything  and  is  never  astonished  at  any  oc- 
currence whatsoever.  The  married  couple's  life 
was  very  monotonous.  Ernestina  devoted  the 
most  of  her  time  to  her  toilet,  to  the  theaters, 
or  society.  She  was  always  pale,  languid  and 
romantic,  for  romanticism,  which  was  very 
fashionable  in  those  days,  seemingly  the  out- 
ward garb  of  her  soul,  was  indispensable  to 
her. 

Simon  had  disappointed  Senor  Albamonte's 
expectations.  Instead  of  dispelling  Ernestina's 
romantic  notions,  he  seemed  to  share  them.  He 
seldom  spoke,  loved  to  be  alone,  and  lived 
within  himself,  while  his  friends  remarked: 

"Oh  yes,  now  that  he  is  rich  he  looks  over 
our  heads.  Just  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and 
you  know  the  result." 

It  was  a  very  cold  winter,  and  pneumonia 
was  very  fatal.  Ernestina  caught  that  dread- 
ful disease  as  she  was  coming  out  of  the  thea- 
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ter,  and  in  spite  of  the  prompt  attendant 
the   most    skilful    physicians    in   the   city,   she 
quickly  succumbed  in  the  flower  of  her  youth 
and  beauty. 

"Pneumonia!"  cried  Simon  with  his  face 
torted  with  grief.    "No,  science  is  at  fault.    An 
implacable    hand,    a    fatal    number    has    killed 
her.     We  had  thirteen  people  at  the  table  at 
our  wedding-feast!" 

All  who  heard  him  say  this  thought  that 
grief  had  driven  him  wild.  Senor  Albamonte 
was  inconsolable. 

Simon  was  left  a  widower,  and  poor,  for  all 
his  wife's  property  reverted  to  her  father.  He 
fled  from  the  house  and  disappeared  from  so- 
ciety  forever. 

"Did   he   die?" 

"No!" 

"Is  he  still  alive?" 

"Yes.     He   has   been   confined   in   an   in- 
asylum  for  some  years  past,  where  he  is  kno"*n 
as  No.  13." 
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